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English literature, beginning with Beowulf and coming down to 
Alfred Noyes’ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, has contained many 
allusions to dancing, and yet the impression seems to prevail 
quite widely that the English are the only people of Europe who 
have no great national folk-dance tradition. That this is not so, 
we are beginning to realize. The work of modern students of 
folklore, especially Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, is beginning to bear fruit; 
and as students and teachers of English literature, which can be 
understood only in the light of English life and customs, it behooves 
us to understand as well as possible this most important amuse- 
ment—dancing. 

Dancing, modern or folk, divides into two great categories: 
spectacular or ceremonial dancing, and social dancing. The 
former variety is represented among us by what is known as stage 
dancing, the only idea of which is to give pleasure to the spectator; 
the latter is exemplified by the modern social dances of the ball- 
room and cabaret. So it is with folk dancing; and if we examine 
the not so very remote past, we shall find the morris and sword 
dances, which satisfied the desire of our ancestors for spectacle 
dances; and the country dances, without which no social occasion 
was complete. 
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Until about fifty years ago, both morris and sword dancing 
seem to have flourished in England, and few villages were without 
their “‘sides”’ of dancers. The custom then suddenly came to an 
end, the bands of dancers lost interest, and it looked as though it 
would not be many years before only the names would remain 
to remind us of these interesting amusements. Fortunately, be- 
fore this catastrophe could happen, a man appeared who was to 
save for us the knowledge of this fascinating art—Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp. A gifted musician, Mr. Sharp, became interested in these 
dances. He succeeded in finding here and there throughout the 
country old men who had in their younger days been “morris 
dancers.”” Wherever possible, and in some cases where it seemed 
impossible, he got them to teach him the dances, and to sing or 
whistle the melodies for him. In this way he collected dozens of 
morris and sword dances, put them in permanent reference form 
in his Morris Book and Sword Dance Book, taught them to others, 
and started the recent revival which is giving so much delightful 
and artistic recreation to hundreds of people in the United States, 
as well as in England. 

In our reading of English literature, we shall probably find 
more reference to the morris than to any other kind of dancing. 
This, as I shall try to show, is probably due to the fact that the 
term ‘morris dancing” was very widely and loosely used to cover 
all kinds of native dancing not distinctly social in nature. We 
shall find many references, such as Milton’s in Comus, that will 
make it desirable for us to know just what a morris dance looked 
was The sounds and seas and all their finny drove 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. . . 


The usual morris dance was performed by six dancers, but they 
were commonly accompanied by several other characters, as a 
treasurer, a king, a queen, a squire, a fool, a hobby horse, Robin 
Hood, Maid Marion, etc. In some of the dances the dancers 
carry sticks, usually about sixteen inches long, which they strike 
together in the process of the dance. In others they carry hand- 
kerchiefs, one in each hand, which they move forward and back, 
and up and down, with swings of their arms. In all morris dances 
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they wear bells at their knees. This information enables us to 
understand the many allusions which we find in our reading. 
For instance, Laneham, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, who 
describes her well-known visit to Kenilworth, in his Captain Cox, 
His Ballads and Books; or Robert Laneham’s Letter, tells how she 
was entertained by “... .a lively morris dauns, according to 
the ancient manner: six daunserz, Mawdmarion, and the fool.” 

Ben Jonson gives us the following interesting conversation in 


The Gipsies Metamor phosed: 
Clod: They should be morris dancers by their gingle, but they have no 
napkins. 


Cockrel: No, nor a hobby-horse. 

Clod: Oh, he’s often forgotten, that’s no rule; but there is no Maid 
Marion nor Friar amongst them, which is a surer mark. 

Cockrel: Nor a fool that I see. 

We know that the morris dances were usually performed during 
certain specific holidays, such as Whitsuntide, May Day, and 
Christmas. Shakespeare gives us evidence of the prevalence of 
this custom in his day. In Henry V he makes the Dauphin 
harangue his leaders to show no more fear of England. 

. . . . than if we heard that England 

Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance. 
Again, in All’s Well That Ends Well, the clown swears that his 
answer is as fit for all questions 

. . . . as Tib’s rush for Tom’s finger, as a pancake for Shrove Tuesday, 
a Morris for May-day, as the nail to his hole... . 

The sporting age of Queen Anne seems to have succeeded in 
making a contest of morris dancing, for we find the following 
advertisement in a paper of that period: 

At Epsom Old Wells . . . . on Whitsun Tuesday will be Moris Dancing, 
Set against Set, for Lac’d Hats, at 10 a Clock, with other Diversions. 

But it is not only the older authors in whom we find allusions to 
this dance. Scott, a shrewd observer and careful student of folk 
customs, in The Lady of the Lake has the morris dancers take 
part in the games that are held at Stirling: 


And see! upon the crowded street, 
In motley group what maskers meet! 
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Banner and pageant, pine and drum, 
And merry morrice-dancers come. 

I guess, by all this quaint array, 

The burghers hold their sports to-day. 


But it is Irving, that lover of the romantic past, to whom we 
are indebted for our finest description of a morris dance, which 
proves that during his visits to England he must have observed 
this type of dancing, probably not once but many times. The 
following description appears in ‘‘ Christmas Day,” and gives an 
account of a morris dance with sticks. 

We had not been long home when the sound of music was heard from a 
distance. A band of country lads, without coats, their shirt-sleeves fancifully 
tied with ribbons, their hats decorated with greens, and clubs in their hands, 
was seen advancing up the avenue, followed by a large number of villagers 
and peasantry. They stopped before the hall-door, where the music struck 
up a peculiar air, and the lads performed a curious and intricate dance, advan- 
cing, retreating, and striking their clubs together, keeping exact time to the 


The Squire eyed this fanciful exhibition with great interest and delight, 
and gave me a full account of its origin, which he traced to the times when 
the Romans held possession of the island; plainly proving that this was a 
lineal descendant of the ancients. ‘“‘It was now,” he said, “nearly extinct, but 
he had accidently met with traces of it in the neighborhood, and had en- 
couraged its revival..... 

Here we must stop our quoting in order to discuss the origin 
of this dance, and we shall find that Squire Bracebridge was 
probably more nearly right in tracing it to ‘‘the times when the 
Romans held possession of the island” than many more modern 
students. It was long believed that it was of Moorish origin, 
because a similar dance was, and still is, found on both sides of 
the Franco-Spanish border, and that ‘‘morris’’ was a corruption of 
Moorish. The former belief in the light of modern investigations 
seems no longer tenable. When we come to examine the sword 
dance, we shall find such obvious traces of primitive religious 
rites as to justify the conclusion that both sword and morris dance 
are outgrowths of primitive religious ceremonies. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that the accepted derivation of “morris” from 
Moorish is correct. This belief is held by Mr. Sharp. We know 
that morris dancers used sometimes to “black up”’; in fact, there 
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are still a few villages where they are accustomed invariably to 
put smudges on their faces “for luck.” It used to be thought that 
they were representing Moors, but it is much more likely that 
this custom grew out of the time when the dance was still religious, 
and it was “bad luck” for the dancer to be recognized. The 
element of disguise on the part of those who serve the gods is very 
common among primitive peoples, as many forms of religious 
masks bear witness. Now we know that to the people of a few 
hundred years ago the typical black man was the Moor, and not 
the negro. Hence it seems reasonable to accept Chambers’ 
conclusion (The Medieval Stage) that “the faces were not blackened 
because the dancers represented Moors, but rather that the dancers 
were thought to represent Moors because their faces were black- 
ened.” An examination of the sword dance will further our 
conviction that both these dances are of native origin. 

The sword dance is performed by a number of dancers, com- 
monly varying in different villages from five to eight. Each 
dancer has a sword which he holds in one hand. The dance is 
usually begun in a circle, each man holding his sword over his own 
shoulder, and grasping the point of the sword of his neighbor. 
Thus the dancers are linked together, and in this way, each holding 
the hilt of one sword and the point of another, they go through 
various evolutions which range from simple marching to the 
most complicated figures. The important point is that in each 
dance of which we know, at some point in the dance, or sometimes 
at several points, the dancers weave their swords together into 
what they call a lock, a nut, or arose. This is a framework of the 
swords which usually has an opening in the center twelve or more 
inches in diameter. Now in certain villages it is customary to 
place this on the head or around the neck of one of the dancers, 
often an ‘‘extra character” such as the fool. The dancers would 
then all draw their swords together, and the supposed victim 
would fall as if dead. This mock killing supports Chambers’ 
belief that “‘the use of the swords in the dance was not martial 
at all; their object was not to suggest a fight, but a mock or sym- 
bolic sacrifice.” It seems to me that here we have the germ of all 
these dances. Possibly once there was a real victim in the 
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ceremony. At any rate, the idea of death and resurrection, so 
common in many forms of folk ceremonies, is obviously present. 
As the religious elements became forgotten, and the dance was 
continued merely for the pleasure of the performers and spectators, 
special swords, often of wood, were introduced to allow more 
complicated evolutions to be performed; and nothing seems more 
probable than that in the course of time swords gave place to 
sticks and sticks to handkerchiefs; and thus the dances as we 
know them grew out of the old religious rites. This evolution 
explains many customs which are otherwise inexplicable but which 
invariably accompany the performances of the dances in many 
places. 

Many facts unite to strengthen this belief of the similar or at 
least cognate origin of the sword and morris dance. The country 
people seem to make no distinction, but call both kinds of per- 
formers morris dancers. Both of these dances are found in many 
other parts of Europe besides England, and it is more reasonable 
to suppose that they grew up out of common customs than that 
they spread from a single source. In many places the sword 
dancers, as well as the morris dancers, black their faces. More- 
over, while in the sword dances that survive in England it is not 
customary for bells to be worn, they are worn in the sword dance 
in many other parts of Europe. The use of bells for religious 
purposes to frighten away evil spirits is widespread; it is found 
among eastern priests and Indian medicine men; and that it was 
once common in Europe seems perfectly reasonable. If so, we 
may find here the origin of the morris bell. That the custom 
of sword dancers wearing bells, however, was not unknown on 
the British Island seems to be attested by Scott, whose interest 
in these matters is proved by his care to get an accurate description 
of the sword dance which he saw performed on the Island of Papa 
in 1814. Yet, in The Lady of the Lake, we find the following: 


Now, in the Castle-park, drew out 
Their checkered bands the joyous rout. 
There morricers, with bell at heel 

And blade in hand, their mazes wheel. 


He seems to find nothing out of place in having the dancers wear 
bells and carry “blade in hand,” and yet being called “morricers.”’ 
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All these facts seem to prove that, while “morris” is probably a 
derivation from Moorish, as most dictionaries state, the dances so 
designated are native English and grow out of primitive religious 
rites and customs. 

Still further from the source than the regular morris dance is 
the morris jig. This is performed usually by only one or two 
dancers, and the religious rites have entirely disappeared; the 
dance has become wholly spectacular. When there are two 
performers, the first does the evolution, and then rests while it 
is repeated by the second one. In connection with morris jigs 
it is impossible not to think of William Kempe, who is thought 
to have been the fool in Shakespeare’s company and the first 
actor to play Launcelot, Touchstone, and Dogberry. He did a 
historical morris dance of nine days from London to Norwich, and 
he records it in his book, 

Kempe’s nine daies wonder. 
Performed in a daunce from 
London to Norwich. 
Containing the pleasures, paines and kinde entertainment of William Kempe 
between London and that City 
In his late Morrice. 


Wherein is somewhat set downe worth note; to reproove the slaunders spred 
of him; many things merry, nothing hurtfull. 


Written by himself to satisfie his friends. 


This is the incident so well used by Noyes in “‘The Companion 
of a Mile” in Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. But we must leave 
the spectacle dances and turn to the social country dance, which 
we shall find entirely different in nature and origin. 

Morris and sword dances are, in their original forms, done 
only by men. They are danced usually only on special occasions, 
and the dancers customarily maintain a grave demeanor. Their 
faces are unsmiling, and their attitude serious, as we should expect 
in a ceremony of this sort. But the country dancers act very 
differently, for they have but one purpose, to enjoy themselves. 

Even before the recent revival, country dancing had not 
entirely disappeared. It existed in two places: in certain outlying 
country districts, where a single type of dance, the longways, had 
survived and was still used in “old-fashioned” parties; and in 
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the ballroom, where the lancers and quadrilles represented a 
a certain type “improved” by the grafting on of many French 
steps and figures by generations of dancing masters. Mr. Sharp 
interested himself in this form and succeeded in getting from 
country people a number of country dances in their traditional 
forms. But the great source of country dances is the most popular 
dancing book ever published, not excepting any modern manual 
on the tango or the one-step: The English Dancing Master, of the 
London publisher, John Playford, to whom be everlasting praise 
and glory. 

The familiarity of all classes with country dances is manifested 
by many allusions all through the literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. For instance, the last scene of Milton’s 
Comus, which was first played on September 29, 1643, begins with 
the scene 


presenting Ludlow town, and the President’s castle; 
then come in country Dancers. ... . 


Yet we learn with something of a shock of surprise that it was in 
the midst of the Puritan revolt, in 1650, that there appeared the 


first edition of 
The English Dancing Master: 


or, 
Plaine and easie Rules for the Dancing of Country Dances, 
with the Tune to each Dance. 
London 
Printed by Thomas Harper, and are to be sold by 
John Playford, at his Shop in the Inner Temple 
neere the Church doore. 1651. 


Our astonishment is increased by the appearance in 1652 of a 
second edition, ‘‘enlarged and corrected from many grosse errors.”’ 
No less than fifteen others followed, the last in 1728. The first 
edition contains the description of 104 dances; the seventeenth 
edition is in three parts and contains a total of 918 dances. There 
is a melody for each dance, and its notation. But the ability 
to read these descriptions had been lost until Mr. Sharp, with his 
knowledge of the traditional country dance as it still lived, and of 
sword and morris dancing, set to work to puzzle them out. He 
has now published, in the four parts of The Country Dance Book, 
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107 of these dances and the music to which they were done; so 
that not only is our knowledge of folklore enriched by our under- 
standing of the dances, but many beautiful melodies which had 
been lost for centuries have been made available. A few of the 
tunes which Mr. Sharp has resurrected appear in the invaluable 
and scholarly work of Chappel, Music of the Olden Times, a book 
which will entrance lovers of folk songs and dances. But the greater 
number of the melodies in The Country Dance Book appear in no 
other available form. 

Country dances, we learn, are divided into two classes according 
to their form: rounds or squares, and longways. In the former 
as the names imply, the dancers stand in a circle or a square, 
each man with his partner standing at his right side. It is obvious 
that from these forms have descended the lancers and quadrilles 
with which we may be familiar. In the longways dances, the 
basic formation is two straight lines, the men on one side, and their 
partners opposite and facing them. The best-known example of 
this form in the United States is the Virginia reel, which is identical 
with the dance made famous by Addison, the Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Like the morris and sword dances, the country dance has its 
origin far back in antiquity. Mr. Sharp says it “is a lineal de- 
scendant of the May-day Round, a pagan quasi-religious cere- 
monial of which the May-pole dance is, perhaps, the most typical 
example.”’ Chambers, in The Mediaeval Stage, says: ‘The 
customs of the village festival gave rise by natural development 
to two types of dance. There was the processional dance of the 
band of worshippers in progress round their boundaries and from 
field to field, from house to house, from well to well of the village. 
. . . . The other type of folk dance. . . . is derived from the 
comparatively stationary dance of the group of worshippers 
around the more especially sacred objects of the festival, such as 
the tree or the fire.” The longways, then, doubtlessly developed 
from the processional, and the rounds and squares from the circular 
religious dances. 

The etymology of ‘‘country dance’ has been needlessly con- 
fused. The belief that it is a corruption of the French contre was 
long ago refuted, yet I have heard this opinion offered even in 
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advanced university classes. Sometimes it is stated that contre 
is used because it applies to a dance of the people as contrasted 
with that of the nobles; sometimes it is explained as a dance in 
which partners stand contre or opposite each other, and not side 
by side as in the minuet, for example. Neither idea is true. The 
French contre dance is a much later development than the English 
country dance. It is not mentioned by any of the early French 
writers on dancing, while nearly all the old English writers describe 
country dancing as of native origin. Moreover, that contre applied 
to the dance is “brilliant anachronism,’’ as Chappel remarks, is 
proved by the history of it; for the further back we go, the more 
uncommon seem the longways, the only form to which contre 
dance could be applied with any shade of meaning, and the more 
popular are the rounds and squares. In the first edition of Play- 
ford (1650), out of the 104 dances described, but 34 are longways; 
of the 918 in the last edition (1728), all are longways except 14. 
There is no doubt that the correct and original term was country 
dancing, meaning a dance originating and popular in the country. 

One who is familiar with the Virginia reel or any of the quad- 
rilles or lancers will readily understand the nature of the dance. 
It consists of a number of “figures” or evolutions done to a strain 
of melody, which is usually repeated for each new figure. A dance 
is simply an arrangement of figures which has in the course of time 
become associated with a certain melody; and the same figures 
are used over and over again in the different dances. The steps 
are of the simplest, walking, running, and skipping being most 
commonly used. Hands are often joined, as in turning partners 
or making a large circle. Those who are familiar with any of these 
delightful and wholesome dances may have difficulty in sympathiz- 
ing with Budgell, who writes a most interesting account of a con- 
temporary dance in the Spectator, No. 67 (May 17, 1711). The 
quotation is too good to cut. 


I am a Man in Years, and by an honest Industry in the World have 
acquired enough to give my Children a liberal Education, tho’ I was an utter 
Stranger to it myself. My eldest Daughter, a Girl of Sixteen, has for some 
time past been under the tuition of Monsieur Rigadoon, a Dancing Master in 
the City; and I was prevailed upon by her and her Mother to go last Night 
to one of his Balls. I must own to you, Sir, that having never been at such 
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a Place before, I was very much pleased and surprised with that Part of his 
Entertainment which he called French Dancing. There were several young 
Men and Women, whose limbs seemed to have no other Motion but purely 
what the Musick gave them. After this Part was over, they began a Diversion 
which they called Country Dancing, and wherein there were also some things 
not disagreeable, and divers Emblematical Figures, composed, as I guess, by 
Wise Men for the Instruction of Youth. 

Amongst the rest, I observed one, which I think they call Hunt the Squirrel, 
in which while the Woman flies, the Man pursues her; but as soon as she 
turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 

The Moral of this Dance does, I think very aptly recommend Modesty and 
Discretion to the Female Sex. 

But as the best Institutions are liable to Corruptions, so, Sir, I must 
acquaint you, that very great Abuses are crept into the Entertainment. 
I was Amazed to see my Girl handed by, and handling young Fellows with so 
much Familiarity; and I could not have thought it had been in the Child. 
They very often made use of a most impudent and lascivious Step called 
Setting, which I know not how to describe to you, but by telling that it is the 
very reverse of Back to Back. At last an impudent young Dog bid the Fiddlers 
play a Dance called Mol Patley, and after having made two or three Capers, 
ran to his Partner, locked his Arms in hers, and whisked her round Cleverly 
above Ground in such manner that I, who sat upon one of the lowest Benches, 
saw further above her Shoe than I can think fit to acquaint you with. I 
could no longer endure these Enormities; wherefore, just as my Girl was 
going to be made a Whirligig, I ran in, seized the Child, and carried her home. 


Ashton, who quotes this in his scholarly and interesting Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, adds, with what appears to us as 
good reason, “Poor Budgell! What would have been his feelings 
could he have but seen a galop or a valse?” 

The peculiar names of country dances usually cause amuse- 
ment to one who hears them for the first time. Here are a few 
chosen at random: Upon a Summer’s Day, Lady in the Dark, 
Fain I Would, Catching of Fleas, Sweet Kate, Put on Thy Smock 
on a Monday, The Gelding of the Devil, The Fit’s Come on Me 
Now, The Whim, Love Lies A-Bleeding, The Maiden’s Blush. 
This list of interesting titles could be prolonged indefinitely, but 
we must know the reason for such strange names. It is that 
these were in most cases the titles of popular ballads, the melodies 
of which, in the course of time, became associated with the arrange- 
ment of steps and figures to which they gave their names. Sir 
Thomas Elyot explains the matter in Governour, which appeared in 
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And as for the special names (of the dances), they were taken, as they be 
now, either of the names of the first inventors, or of the measure and number 
they do contain; or, of the first words of the ditty which the song comprehendeth, 
where of the dance was made. 


To students of the ballad this knowledge is of great value, for it 
would be almost impossible now to identify the tunes of our old 
ballads except for the fact that the dances retained their names. 
We rarely find the words and the music together, and indeed we 
rarely find the music at all except in these old dance books. 

Literature, especially that of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, is full of references to country dances. How much 
more can we appreciate the following allusion from Romeo and 
Juliet if we are familiar with the lovely melody and the charmingly 
quiet dance that is called Heart’s-ease ? 

Peter: Musicians, O musicians, Heart’s ease, heart’s ease: O an you will 
have me live, play Heart’s-ease. 

First Mus.: Why Heart’s-ease? 

Peter: O musicians, because my heart itself plays My heart is full of woe: 
O play some merry dump to comfort me! 


Sellenger’s Round, or the Beginning of the World seems to have 
been very popular from the many references we find toit. Middle- 
ton, in Father Hubbard’s Tales (1604), writes: 

Do but imagine now what a sad Christmas we all kept in the country, 
without either carols, wassail bowls, dancing of Sellenger’s Round in moonshine 
nights about Maypoles, shoeing the mare, hoodman-blind, hot cockles, or 
any of our Christmas gambols. 


In Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West we find: 


They have so tired me with their moriscoes (morris dances), and I have 
so tickled them with our country dances, Sellenger’s Round and Tom Tiler. 


Richard Steele, in the Tatler, No. 34, describes John Salter, the 
proprietor of Don’s Coffee House, and mentions two dances well 
known to folk dancers. He explains that, besides shaving and 
tooth drawing, “‘Don Saltero,” as Steele calls him, played on the 
violin, and 

. . if he would wholly give himself up to the string, instead of playing 
twenty beginnings to tunes, he might, before he dies, play Roger de Caubly 
quite out. I heard him go through his whole round, and indeed he does 
play the Merry Christ Church Bells pretty justly. 
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An entry in Pepys’s Diary for December 31, 1662, must not be 
omitted. He is describing a royal ball. 

. . . and thence into the room where the ball was to be, crammed with 
fine ladies, the greatest of the Court. By and by, comes the King and Queen 
(Charles II and Catherine), the Duke (Buckingham) and Duchess, and all 
the great ones: and after seating themselves, the King takes out the Duchess 
of York, and the Duke, the Duchess of Buckingham; the Duke of Monmouth, 
my Lady Castlemaine: and so other lords other ladies; and they danced the 
Brantle. After that, the King led a lady a single Coranto, and then the rest 
of the lords, one after another, other ladies: very noble it was, and a great 
pleasure to see. Then to country dances; the King leading the first, which he 
called for; which was, says he, Cockolds all awry, the old dance of England. 
. . . . Having staid as long as I thought fit, to my infinite content, it being 
the greatest pleasure I could wish now to see at Court, I went home, leaving 
them dancing. 


Now Cockolds all awry appears in Playford as Cuckolds all a row, 
and Sharp prints it in The Country Dance Book under its alternative 
title of Hey, Boys, Up go we, the name of a partisan ballad with 
which the melody became later associated, and which was very 
popular with the Cavaliers. 

These examples could be indefinitely continued, but I hope I 
have shown that English teachers may find both pleasure and profit 
in investigating this most interesting subject. In several of our 
large cities there are already branches of the English Folk Dance 
Society, whose purpose is to disseminate a knowledge of English 
folk songs and dances, and to encourage the practice of them. 
Other centers are being organized, and teachers who are so 
fortunately located as to be able to associate themselves with one 
will find that it is well worth while. To them I extend the invita- 
tion of Milton’s pupil and nephew, Edward Philips, who wrote in 
The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, or the Arts of Wooing and 
Complimenting: 

Ladies, will you be pleased to dance a country dance or two, for ’tis that 


which makes you truly sociable and us truly happy; being like the chorus of 
a song where all the parts sing together. 


UNIFIED SUBJECT-MATTER FOR COMPOSITION 


CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter College High School, New York City 


Our outlines for unified composition courses, covering one 
semester with lessons once a week, were planned as aids to more 
accomplishment in this kind of work. To many pupils, the men- 
tion of a “composition” is distasteful. They assume that the 
writing of such an assignment is a task, imposed as part of 
the mechanism of school work. This is an attitude productive 
not only of dislike for English study, but of failure to reap the 
benefits of practice in writing or speaking. It is entirely possible 
for the instructor to make composition a pleasure as well as a 
profit, and to make the pupils feel that they are writing or speak- 
ing with a definite purpose, as do people in the outside world. There 
is an interest sustained not only through the recitation period, 
but through the whole semester, by the use of a unified course. 

This plan is easier than the old haphazard way. Both teacher 
and pupil find subjects without difficulty. Probably few teachers 
ask pupils to prepare “‘an oral talk (sic) about anything,” or to 
talk, unprepared, “about something,” but such assignments have 
actually been made. It is easier to plan progressive lessons, so 
that the pupils shall gradually work up to more difficult methods 
and delve more deeply into some one subject. Moreover, cor- 
relation can be carried out successfully, with advantage to both 
the English and some other department. 

Some other desirable ends may be attained. Reference books 
may be easily gathered and placed where they are accessible. 
Supplementary reading may be introduced and made use of intel- 
ligently. The knowledge of matters outside the school course, in 
which most pupils are so lamentably deficient, may be greatly 
increased, and interest aroused in the affairs of the world as well 
as in more scholastic subjects. Patriotic instruction may also be 
given in this manner, without the didactic effect so likely to prove 
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fatal to the effective teaching of ideals. The unity of interest and 
reading by the class enables all to judge and criticize the work 
of others. Pride in knowing one phase of the subject more thor- 
oughly, and presenting it more effectively, is often aroused. The 
boys and girls forget that they are just studying composition, and 
think of writing and speaking as means to an end—just as they 
should always be regarded. 

The courses here presented are suited to various grades from 
the first year in the high school through the Freshman year in 
college. Most of them, however, can be adapted to any grade by 
elimination of more difficult topics, or substitution of more or 
less difficult topics on similar subjects, or selection of some of the 
lessons most suitable. Many topics are given under most of the 
lessons for several reasons. The writer has always found it de- 
sirable to allow considerable range of choice in composition subjects, 
so that individual knowledge and interests might partly determine 
the selection. For oral reports, the treatment of various phases 
of the same subject is much more interesting, more informative, 
and less wasteful of time than preparation by the whole class on 
the same topic. Oral and written work from two sections of the 
class the same day may be provided for, utilizing all available 
time and yet not boring the pupils by repetition in class of what 
they have done for themselves. If outlines are put on the board, 
or themes read, variety affords opportunity for discussions and 
for criticism of diverse faults in expression. 

The various forms of discourse are provided for, so that each 
pupil has practice in each kind every term, though emphasis is 
placed on the form most used in everyday life, exposition. If a 
series of debates is desired, the classes, if large, may be divided 
into three sections, two sections appointing teams for the first 
debate, the other furnishing the presiding officer, judges, and time- 
keeper. In this way each member of the class does something 
for an actual debate, and those not on the teams may write briefs, 
and so be better prepared to criticize the speakers. Probably one 
letter should be written each term, and in the higher grades, an 
essay of a thousand or more words at the end, requiring some 
independent research, is of great benefit. 
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The long lists of reference books need not discourage anyone. 
Many are given so that those already in the town or school library 
or owned by the instructor or pupils may readily be set aside for 
class use, but not all are needed for any course and the lists are 
by no means exhaustive, but may be supplemented by similar 
books which may happen to be available. For oral reports, espe- 
cially, it is most satisfactory to have a few of the books on reserve 
shelves, or in the teachers’ hands. The librarian will always be 
glad to co-operate if she has sufficient notice. Such courses should 
be planned several months ahead. Some teachers may prefer to 
give exact references for young pupils. Older ones should be 
taught to use card catalogues and book indexes. The use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature should be encouraged. 
Pupils will often bring to class magazines and newspaper clippings 
for the use of others, or will tell the instructor about new material. 
Some subjects that require the original thought of the pupils are 
included in every plan. Many of the books are suggested for 
supplementary reading, as the pupils become interested. 

Experience has shown that the best method is to suggest very 
specific references for oral reports, which are seldom successful, if 
expository, without such basic material. The pupil must have 
something to say, some information to give his listeners, if he is 
to do his best. Moreover, if one pupil reads about a certain thing, 
he can save the time of the rest of the class by telling it to them. 
For preparation for paragraphs and very short essays written in 
class definite references may be best. Short essays written out- 
side the class should be on topics either expressing personal opinion 
or general conclusions which cannot be copied or paraphrased from 
some book. For the long essays and debates, pupils should gather 
material from as many sources as possible without specific 
directions. For reports early in the course, it is well to select the 
best students so that they will set a standard for the rest, though 
sometimes the difficulty of the topic or the special knowledge or 
interest of the pupil should determine. 

It has been found that the composition work, both oral and 
written, is done readily with real interest and with more pleasure 
and benefit to all as a special course, not merely as composition. 
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The compositions themselves are very much better and more 
promptly written. Very animated, helpful discussions arise. The 
pupils show greatly increased knowledge, breadth of view, and readi- 
ness in thinking and speaking. More good books are read. The 
pupils come into contact with outside life, and bring together the 
world of life and of books. They learn to use books intelligently, 
to obtain knowledge from various sources and work it up into 
good form. They develop better understanding and judgment. 

So the pupils have greater appreciation of the correlation and 
value of all kinds of knowledge. They develop greater power 
through real education, which is not only absorption of knowledge, 
but expression of it and use of one’s tools. Better citizenship 
and value to the world must result. The opportunity of the Eng- 
lish teacher is greater than that of the teacher of any other subject. 
Should he not embrace it ? 


FRENCH LIFE 


Purpose of the course: to correlate English with the course in 
French, by using material from the French books read, or material 
supplementary to them, thus broadening the knowledge of the 
pupil and aiding him in the expression of knowledge gained. 

An analogous course could be worked out for classes studying 
Spanish or Italian. 

Time: third or fourth year of high school. 


1. Our study of French.—Outline for short exposition, to be 
developed later if the instructor desires: 

a) Why we study French in high schools 

b) Why French was taught before German in most American schools 

c) Why I chose French instead of German or Spanish 

d) Our course of study in French 

e) Why the method of teaching French in our school is good 

f) What changes I should like to see in our French course 

g) How to study French verbs 


2. Problems of our French course—Debate by teams and briefs 
by others on questions selected by the pupils from the following. 
This might be used any time during the term. 


a) Should French be spoken always in class ? 
b) Should we have a French Club ? 
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c) Should we have a special conversation class ? 
d) Should the pupils present French plays? 
e) Should we have a course in French history ? 
f) Should we translate so many books from French into English ? 
g) Should we be assigned supplementary reading in French ? 
h) Should we read translations from French classics in the English course ? 
i) Should we frequently write translations from the French to be criti- 
cized as English exercises ? 
j) Should there be a French theater in our city ? 
k) Should one modern language be required of every high-school pupil ? 
2) Should pupils ever be required to change from French to German 
or German to French, at time of choosing, because of numbers in classes ? 
m) Should more than one modern language be required for college 
entrance ? 
n) Should French be begun in the elementary school ? 
0) Does the study of French give as good mental drill as Latin ? 


3. The relation between French and other languages.—Outline, 
followed by short exposition developed from it, on one of the 
following: 

a) Why a Latin student finds French easy 

b) Why a Frenchman finds English difficult 

c) Why an American finds French difficult 

d) Comparison of French and English idiom 

e) Comparison of French and English pronunciation 

f) Comparison of French and English verb systems 

g) Comparison of characteristics of French and English verse forms 


4. Practice of good translation.— 

a) Translate into English a short French story suggested by the French 
or English instructor 

b) Translate into English a short article from a French magazine 

c) Translate into English an editorial or news article from a French 
newspaper 

d) Translate into English prose a modern French poem suggested by 
one of the instructors 

e) Translate into English verse, without sacrificing meaning or rhythm 
more than necessary, a short French poem 


5. Our interest in France (two or three lessons).—Talks by 
some members of the class, outlines, perhaps followed by short 
essays, by others, on topics chosen from: 


a) French exploration of America 
b) Early French settlements 
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c) The French missionaries to the Indians 
d) French place-names in America 

e) French aid in the Revolution 

f) The influence of the American Revolution on France 
g) The Hugenots in America 

h) The Louisiana Purchase 

i) French law and customs in Louisiana 

j) How French has influenced our language 

Norman French 
Modern French 

k) Our French population 

1) Our French-speaking neighbors 
m) Our trade with France 

n) Our dependence on French fashions 

o) French influence on our food 

p) France as a teacher of our art students 
q) Interchange of teachers 

r) French prizes in our schools 

s) French plays in our theaters 

t) French actors in America 

u) Gift of the Statue of Liberty 

v) How America helped France in her need (1914-18) 


6. Important epochs in French history.—These topics might be 
used for talks in class and for summaries from history texts or 
for outlines on causes and effects, institutional phases of the move- 
ments, etc. 


a) Caesar in Gaul 
b) The reign of Clovis 
c) The deeds of Charles Martel 
d) The Hundred Years War 
e) The struggle between Huguenots and Catholics 
f) The age of Louis XIV 
The feudal system 
The court 
Condition of the peasants 
g) The French Revolution 
Chief causes 
The reign of terror 
Constructive results 
h) The Napoleonic era 
Rise of Napoleon 
Period of conquest 
Fall of Napoleon 
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i) The republic 
j) Restoration of the monarchy 
k) The Franco-Prussian war 
1) The new republic 
m) The part of France in the world-war 
7. Some great French names.—These topics might be used for 
two exercises: oral reports or written narratives of the life of the 
person, told with emphasis on the unusual experiences, and a con- 
cise summary of the work which made the person famous, or the 
telling, in class, of incidents connected with great events. 


a) Charlemagne k) Charlotte Corday 
b) Joan of Arc 1) Mirabeau 

c) Richelieu m) Tallyrand 

d) Mazarin n) Thiers 

e) Lafayette o) La Place 

f) Madame Recamier p) De Lesseps 

g) Madame de Staél q) Sarah Bernhardt 
h) Marie Antoinette r) Pasteur 

i) Robespierre s) Mme Curie 

j) Marat t) General Joffre 


8. Notable places.—Oral reports and written descriptions by 
same. 
a) Versailles 
Historical account 
Description, from books and pictures of some part 
b) Rheims 
Historical account of cathedral 
Description of cathedral 
c) The interest of Avignon 
d) Amiens 
e) Rouen 
f) Lyons 
g) Marseilles 
h) Paris 
The Louvre, or Luxembourg 
Notre Dame, or Madeleine 


Champs Elysées 
Opera House 


9. French government.—Outlines might be written and placed 
on the blackboard for discussion of form. 

a) The constitution 

b) The president 


Election 
Powers and duties, compared to those of our president 
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c) The cabinet 
d) The two houses, compared to ours 
e) The beaurocracy as exemplified in French government 
J) The military system 
Service 
Organization 
g) The police system of the cities 
h) The prefect 
i) M. le Maire 
j) The judicial system 
k) The commune 
10. The educational system.—Talks might be given by some. 
Concise expositions, based on outlines, might be written by others 
for practice in clearness. 
a) The university 
System 
Methods of instruction 
b) Secondary schools 
System 
Course of study 
Methods, compared with ours 
c) Primary schools 
d) The place of private schools in the system 
e) Convent schools 
J) Training or normal schools 
g) Importance of education for the professions 


11. The French family.—Talks might be given by some members 
of the class, especially if any have traveled in France or belong 
to French families. Essays designed to interest people in French 
life might be written. 

a) Family unity and loyalty 
b) The position of the wife 
As authority in family affairs 
As industrial equal, etc. 
c) The subordination of the child as compared to the American child 
d) The dependence of the grown son or daughter as compared to Ameri- 


cans 
e) The marriage arrangements 
J) Typical home life 
12. Manners and customs.—Letters should be written, as though 
by an American girl or boy living or traveling in France, to a friend 
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or relative at home. Emphasis might be placed on one of the 
following: 
a) The pension in which we are living 
b) Our concierge 
c) A day at a French school 
d) A shopping trip 
e) How our meals are served 
J) How we traveled to 
g) A visit to a French family 
h) Some instances of frugality 


13. Country life in France-—These topics might be used for 


either oral reports, or accounts written with the intention of giving 
information and arousing interest. They should be in an informal, } 
vivid style. 


a) Description of a French village 

b) The church as a center of village life 

c) A typical inn 

d) A peasant’s work on his own land 

e) Description of a peasant’s cottage 

f) Account of some great estate 

g) Description of some notable chateau or country house (from pictures) 

h) The retinue of a great estate 
i) French roads 


14. French industries.—These topics might be used for essays 
based on some research, as the longer essays of the fourth year. 


a) The world’s dressmaker | 
b) The perfume industry 

c) The wine industry 

d) The textile industry 

e) Coal- and iron-mining in France 
f) Government control of industry 
g) A typical French factory 
h) Effect of the Great War on woman in industry 
i) The economic position of the peasant 

j) The life of a sewing girl ' 


k) Household service in France 
1) How the tourist is a valuable asset 
m) The business of hotel-keeping in France 
n) The automobile industry 
0) Railway management 
p) Is France self-supporting as to food supply ? 
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15. French literature —Oral reports on some of these topics 
would greatly broaden the knowledge of the class and give practice 
in clear, concise summarizing. They might also be used to ad- 
vantage for written work to give practice in proportion. 

a) The period of great drama 

Accounts of work of: Corneille, Racine, Moliére. 
Synopsis of: Le Cid, Ester, Phédre, Athalie, Le Misanthrope, 
Les Femmes savantes, L’Avare, Zaire, Le Barbier de Seville 
6) Eighteenth-century writers’ influence on the Revolution 
Voltaire 
Rousseau 
Montesquieu 
c) Brief account of Hugo’s place in French literature 
d) “Book review” of one of Hugo’s novels 
e) Brief account of Dumas’ place in French literature 
f) “Book review” of one of Dumas’ novels 
g) The dramatic work of Dumas fils 

h) Synopsis and criticism of some modern French novel suggested by 

the instructor 
i) Synopsis and criticism of some modern French play suggested by the 
instructor 


16. The part of France in the Great War.—Oral reports for some, 
short themes for others. 

a) The invasion of France, August, 1914 

b) How France turned back the invader at the Marne 

c) How France responded to the call for soldiers 

d) The spirit of the women of France 

e) How people carried on their industries near the lines 

f) How the children of the invaded district were taught 

g) The hardships of the people driven back 

h) The destruction of Rheims 

i) How Verdun was held 

j) How France economized 

k) How France rebuilt men 


The magazines, especially The Outlook and The Atlantic Monthly, 
1914, 1918, contain many articles on these subjects. 


17. Effect of this course.—Essay. 


a) Why I think this course is a desirable one 
b) Why I think this course is not a desirable one 
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SELF-MEASUREMENT BY ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 


CLARA BEVERLEY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Captain Carpenter of the “‘Vindictive,” in his epic story of the 
blocking of the Zeebrugge Channel to shut in the German sub- 
marines, remarked modestly that the main difference between the 
British navy and the German navy during the war was that 
the British navy had traditions and the German navy had none. 
When our American boys went “over there,’’ those who had been 
trained in our public schools were inspired by a spirit which the 
public schools had fostered and cherished for generations. The 
great words of our great men have echoed continuously in these 
schools for more than a hundred years. 

To produce writers and poets is as much the business of educa- 
tion as to produce scientists and soldiers. It is inconceivable that 
a poet should not some day immortalize the flights across the 
Atlantic which have kindled the world’s imagination. It is only 
as they are so immortalized that great events are rightly appreci- 
ated. Effective expression of their spirit in words is the necessary 
counterpart of great deeds. It is “the mint mark which gives 
currency”’ and enables deeds to fulfil their mission. 

To train to effective speech is then a patriotic duty. How 
much can we do in the elementary schools to further this aim ? 

We must ask ourselves first of all how men have really learned 
to write. It is here that we must search for right methods. Fortu- 
nately we are not without evidence. Benjamin Franklin’s account 
of his self-training in composition is well known. Comparison and 
self-measurement marked the process at every step. Robert Burns, 
also, has left a vivid picture of his own ascent, step by step, in his 
struggle to attain literary craftsmanship. Poor as his family was 
he had access to a small number of good books, prose and poetry, 
and was influenced by them from his earliest years. Among the 
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few he knew well as a boy were Allan Ramsay’s poems and a 
collection of English songs. ‘“‘The collection of songs,” he says, 
“‘was my vade mecum. I pored over them, driving my cart, or 
walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse; carefully noting 
the true tender, or sublime, from affectation and fustian.” 

For practice in composition, Burns, when he was about twenty 
years old, engaged several of his school fellows to keep up a literary 
correspondence with him. He had met with a collection of letters 
by the wits of Queen Anne’s reign and he pored over them most 
devoutly. ‘I kept copies of any of my own letters that pleased 
me,” he says, “and a comparison between them and the com- 
position of most of my correspondents flattered my vanity.” 

After ten years or more of this occasionally interrupted, but 
nevertheless steady, progress in technique came the opportunity 
for a modest first appearance as an author. Burns said afterward 
of his feelings at this time: ‘I weighed myself alone; I balanced 
myself with others; I watched every means of information to see 
how much ground I occupied as a man and a poet... . . I can 
say that pauvre inconnu as I then was, I had pretty nearly as 
high an idea of myself and of my works as I have at this moment 
when the public has decided in their favor.” 

It is a wonderful story of achievement, full of lessons for the 
teacher. Our methods must be based on truth, and where shall 
we find truth if not in such records as these? The lesson to be 
drawn from them is that children must be taught to help them- 
selves. They themselves must make comparisons and see dif- 
ferences, and they are quite able to do these things. Even very 
little children are keen critics of language possibilities and effects. 
I once heard a four-year-old girl interrupt the telling of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk”’ at a critical moment in the story. It was at 
the point where Jack jumps into the chest to hide from the giant. 
She had probably heard the story before, and when the narrator, 
a brother a little older than herself, failed to give this critical 
moment its proper effect she broke in excitedly, ‘And not a 
minute too twit! Say that, Frank, ‘Not a minute too twit !’” 

Everyone who has tried to tell stories to little children knows 
that they are critical and that the stories must be well told to meet 
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their approval. They have a feeling for coherence, for climax, 
and for diction. Single words affect them strongly. They are 
sensitive to the sound of a word even when they do not know its 
meaning. The self-teaching process is in nothing more evident 
than in the way they acquire language before they come to school. 
The process goes on after they enter school, although teaching- 
methods may take little account of it. Not long ago a fifth-grade 
teacher told me of this little incident: Her pupils had just finished 
a piece of written work and she said to them impressively: ‘Now, 
I want you to put these papers away and preserve them carefully, 
for I have a premonition that you will need them.” Then she 
said suddenly, “‘What is a premonition ?” A little boy right 
under her hand, as she expressed it, said instantly, “It’s a hunch.” 
He was getting at language in the natural way, through context 
and situation. 

He who really learns teaches himself. It is an old truth, but 
new for everyone who rediscovers it. The use of a composition 
scale by pupils is only an incident in this larger process of self- 
training. 

The use of the Trabue Scale by pupils for evaluating their own 
composition was not really a startling innovation in Detroit. It 
fitted in naturally with prevailing methods designed to develop 
judgment and discrimination. For a number of years teachers of 
elementary schools have met regularly to observe lessons in reading 
and composition. Pupils have taken an active part in these lessons, 
commenting upon compositions, expressing appreciation, and sug- 
gesting improvements. Two years ago the Board of Education 
printed a pamphlet of compositions which had been compiled by a 
committee of teachers. A number of these were rated by the 
Department of Educational Research and the Department of 
English. Through the courtesy of Professor Thorndike, a set of ten 
compositions with ratings from his collection was also included. 
This pamphlet has been used by teachers to train themselves in 
scoring and. to some extent, to accustom pupils to compare quality 
in composition. Even third-grade children enjoy comparing com- 
positions and noting differences. The two which follow were read 
to a third-grade class for this purpose: 
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' THE THOUGHTFUL CONDUCTOR 


One Saturday morning I was going to my cousins. I took a Fort Street 
car. The car started. After two minutes the car stopped. In came an old 
woman. There was no seat for her. In a moment the conductor went and 
tapped a man on the shoulder. He said, “Will you let this lady have your 
seat?” The man said, “Certainly.” When I reached home I told my 
mother about it. She said, ‘“‘He was a good conductor.” That is what I 


call a thoughtful conductor. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


245 McGRAW AVENUE 
December 16, 1915 
DEAR SANTA CLAUS: 

I want a cowboy suit for Christmas, some nuts, a little candy, an orange 
and an apple. 

I am writing back to you as you told me to in your postscript. 

We have some pictures of you in our school room, and indeed they look 
very nice. 

Our teacher has made some pictures on the wall which she did her own- 
self. She did it with chalk, perhaps you saw your picture this morning when 
you wrote that nice little letter. 

I was surprised when I saw your letter written so neatly. Miss S—— 
told us to write to you and here is the letter for you with lots of love. If I 
find any poor boys or girls I will let you know. 

Very sincerely, 
JouN Evans 


After the first reading of these compositions by the teacher, 
the children were asked which one they preferred. They were 
pretty evenly divided. ‘Those who preferred the first gave as a 
reason that they liked the subject. Several who expressed a 
preference for the Santa Claus letter said that the sentences 
were better. One little girl remarked that she did not think “her 
ownself’’ was good English. There is, it seems to me, a great deal 
of significance and of suggestion for the teacher in these comments. 

The Trabue Extension of the Hillegas Scale has been used so 
far only in higher grades and in only a small number of schools. 
Pupils have not usually been provided with individual copies of 
the scale and their training in its use has been largely oral. A 
composition from the scale has been read aloud and then a pupil’s 
composition, and the class has been asked to compare them. 
Errors which cannot be detected from hearing compositions read 
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are sometimes detected by the reader or by the teacher, who may 
glance at the composition while it is being read. 

The greater part of the Trabue Scale is quite well adapted for 
use in grammar grades. The compositions offer a simple basis for 
comparisons, and pupils themselves are able to understand the 
reasons for the ratings. 

In his analysis of the development of ability in English com- 
position as represented by the samples in the Hillegas Scale, 
Mr. Courtis enumerates (1) the mechanics of writing, (2) organiza- 
tion, and (3) literary quality as main characteristics. These three 
characteristics, as they appear in the samples of the Trabue Scale, 
are readily grasped by pupils in elementary grades, and the scale 
focuses attention upon them. Teachers in sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades who have allowed pupils to use the scale occasionally 
for rating their own compositions say that they have found the 
practice stimulating and helpful for the following reasons: 

a) The objective character of the standards appeals strongly 
to pupils. 

b) Pupils like a definite mark, and they like to understand, as 
clearly as possible, why this mark is given. 

c) Pupils are able to understand the ratings of the scale, which 
rest upon differences in organization, diction (including sentence 
structure), spelling, and punctuation. 

d) Judgment is developed by comparing compositions and dis- 
cussing reasons for ratings. Pupils thus acquire the right attitude 
toward self-improvement. Those who find themselves in the 50 
to 60 class are anxious to move up into the 60 to 70 class. One 
seventh-grade boy said, ‘‘The scale makes you know you’ve got 
to get down to hard work.” Another said that the old marks, 1, 
2, 3, 4, given by the teacher didn’t mean anything tohim. Ratings 
according to the scale did mean something. 

How accurately do pupils who have received some training use 
the scale for scoring their own and their classmates’ compositions ? 

A seventh-grade class had been studying Wordsworth’s poem 
“The Daffodils.”” They had enjoyed the poem so much that their 
teacher asked them to write about “‘memory pictures”’ of their own. 
Here are a few of them, uncorrected: 
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RAINBOW FALLS 

While camping in Glacier Park last summer our party happened along a 
trail which ran through a forest of great cedars. As we proceeded my ear 
was suddenly caught by the faint tinkling of water which gradually grew 
louder. 

As we emerged from this forest a most beautiful sight met our eyes, a 
tiny water-fall which fell from the snow-capped brow of a cliff so high up that 
it turned to a fine spray that shone like myriads of diamonds. 

This picture was so impressive that it will remain in my mind as long as 
I live. 


A SUNSET ON THE LAKE 

I was on the upper deck of the steamer City of Detroit III, when my 
mother beckoned for me to come forward. 

There was a beautiful sight that I shall never forget. The sun was just 
sinking in the west leaving a golden pathway on the rippling waves. We 
watched it disappear until only the red glow was left. 

Whenever anyone speaks of beautiful scenes this one flashes upon me. 


THe Four Horses’ HEADS 

About three months ago I was in the Art Museum and happened to see 
Rosa Bonheur’s picture of the four horses’ heads. 

I admired the heads with their big brown eyes in which you could see 
spirit, proudness, and intelligence. They looked as if no one could master 
them. I felt as if the horses were alive—their manes heaving, their heads 
moving and eyes flashing. 


A Memory PICTURE 


While I was sailing on the Hudson River one moonlight night, I went on 
the upper deck of the ship to enjoy the fresh air. 

I was on the deck for about a half hour when looking towards the bank, 
I saw great white mansions overlooking the river. With the moon shining on 
them, they looked like great marble castles of the old ages. I gazed at them 
until the moon disappeared behind some clouds. 

I was overjoyed on being able to see the beautiful houses on the Hudson 
on a moonlight night. 

Whenever anyone talks about sights they have seen, I recall the picture 
I saw on the Hudson. 


This class, consisting of seventeen pupils, scored the composi- 
tions, each scoring his own. In this case, each member of the 
class had been provided with a copy of the scale. I had previously 
scored the papers and they were scored also by Mr. Courtis. 
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Following are the scores for the class, the pupils’ own ratings 
coming first, Mr. Courtis’ second, and mine last: 


Pupil Cc B 
68 75 7° 
70 65 65 
68 7° 7° 
70 65 65 
65 7° 65 
71 65 65 
72 65 7° 
72 7° 7° 
72 7° 7o 
67 7° 65 


These seventeen papers are short, simple, and not difficult to 
mark. Pupils’ scores do not differ materially from the other two. 

The influence of scoring by pupils on growth in composition 
ability is of course indirect. No definite statement on this subject 
is here attempted. All that can be said at this time is that good 
teachers who have used the scale in this way have found that it 
stimulates interest. Pupils like matching their own compositions 
with objective standards and they see more definitely in this way 
what they must do to deserve higher scores. The use of the scale 
does not, of course, do away with the necessity for the occasional 
correction of papers by the teacher, but it lightens the burden of 
correction and throws more of the responsibility on the pupil. It 
helps him to help himself. 

Under the direction of the careful, intelligent teacher, this rating 
of compositions relegates itself to its proper place in the whole 
process of training. The compositions of the scale are not regarded 
as models, but as stages to be passed in the ascent, step by step, 
to higher levels. The upper end of the scale places the goal far 
enough ahead. 


A STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ROGER CONANT HATCH 
University School of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


The crying need of secondary-school teachers of English 
composition today seems to be a standard, or scale of measure- 
ment, by which the results of teaching may be graded. All sorts 
of devices for measuring the differences in accomplishment within 
the given group have been devised by individuals and schools of 
pedagogy, mostly based upon that most deceptive theory, the 
law of averages. Elaborate plotted curves have been presented 
to us, whereby we deduce that invariably a certain percentage 
of our pupils must attain a grade of A, another certain percentage 
B, another much larger C, a fourth D, and finally a small per- 
centage, varying from 2 per cent to 1o per cent according to the 
liberality of the pedagogical “authority,” E. On the other hand 
we have the figures of that great clearing-house of American col- 
leges, the College Entrance Examination Board, in which the 
average percentage of failure is between 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent and in which the A’s total about 1 per cent, while only 13 per 
cent as a rule attain a grade of 75 per cent and over. Obviously 
something is very wrong, and consequently the teachers of English, 
as a body, come in for criticism and obloquy ad infinitum. What 
is to be the solution of this problem? Is there any ground upon 
which we can get together and remove the stigma of being a lot 
of individualistic cranks and impractical dreamers ? 

A standard implies the use of mathematical measurements. 
Against such mathematical practice the majority of English 
teachers seem to have a deep-rooted prejudice; English expression 
is an art, they argue, and art cannot be measured by mechanical 
or mathematical standards. But is English composition, as it is 
taught in secondary schools, an art? What is the complaint 
about our results? That our graduates cannot write correct 
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English. Correctness is a matter of mathematical rightness or 
wrongness, and it must be our first concern if we are to prepare 
our pupils for the tasks of their later lives. In English composi- 
tion there are, fortunately, certain definite fundamental require- 
ments upon which we may agree to fix certain mathematical 
values. By the imposition of these requirements, or rather by the 
imposition of fines for their violation, we shall produce a standard 
of correctness, at least, resembling the standard set for the con- 
duct of a community, infringement of which is similarly punished 
by penalties of from “$10.00” to “sixty days.” By such a method 
we shall, of course, set only a minimal or basic standard. Nor 
will any true teacher of English ever be satisfied with accomplish- 
ments based upon such a standard. How much more than this 
can be accomplished will depend always upon the personal equa- 
tion. But at least, by an agreement upon a more or less definite 
scale of penalties for infringement of accepted rules of composition, 
we may establish a basis of common understanding which will 
make it possible to reconcile East with West, the college prepara- 
tory school with the vocational school, the educator with the 
public. We may reduce to a minimum the differences in grading 
which at present make it possible for “College Board” readers, 
chosen supposedly for their long experience and acceptable stand- 
ards, to differ in the grading of a given composition from 40 per 
cent to 50 per cent, as happens annually; and it may prevent the 
absurd assumption that of a given number of high-school pupils 
from 2 to 10 per cent will always get A and from 2 to 1o per cent 
will always fail. 

Such a standard as that suggested must always seem and be 
arbitrary; but so is the standard set in and by any community 
for conduct in that community. Justice may not be satisfied by 
an imposition of a fine of $10.00 or thirty days for drunkenness 
or petty larceny; but we all agree that such arbitrary impositions 
are necessary to maintain the balance in community conduct. In 
the same way we must enact arbitrary laws, with proper penal- 
ties attached for failure to live up to them, to maintain a minimal 
and common standard of accomplishment in English composition 
throughout American secondary schools. 
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For twenty years the writer has been connected with college- 
preparatory schools, his chief problem to “get results”; in other 
words he has had to try to solve the problem of what the colleges 
wanted and to bring all sorts and conditions of abilities up, at least, 
to that standard. In the accomplishment of that task he has 
worked out a system in accordance with the idea expressed above, 
and he ventures here to present it, not as a panacea for all ills in 
the field of English composition, not as a final suggestion upon 
which all the associations of secondary schools and colleges in 
America shall agree, but as a modest indication of what may be 
attempted along other lines than those previously indicated by 
theoretical pedagogues, which so far have proved unsatisfactory 
to schools and colleges alike, to say nothing of the public at large. 

The basis of work in this system is the weekly composition, 
prepared outside the classroom. To learn to write correctly it 
is necessary, not that the pupil should write so much, but that he 
should write everything he does write as correctly and clearly as 
possible. Therefore, long compositions, at least in the early years 
of the high school, are not a desirable medium for the development 
of the fundamental qualities. For the first-year high-school pupils 
the standard length set is 150 words; for second-year pupils, 200; 
and for third-year pupils, 250; in the fourth year the compositions 
may be of any length desirable in connection with the rest of the 
English course, but the standard of grading is maintained on the 
basis of 250 words, so that a composition of 500 words would be 
liable to penalties in individual cases of error of but one-half that 
assigned to a similar error on a composition of 250 words. Of 
course, it is not possible to require any boy or girl to write exactly 
150 Or 200 or 250 or 500 words, but an approximation to each 
is sufficiently near to make the system practicable. 

To the class must then be explained and illustrated the system 
of marking, its aims and purposes, and its applications, together 
with a frank avowal of its imperfections and margins of allowance. 
A copy of this system, or scale, is then put into the hands of every 
pupil, so that he knows just what he has to do, both on the occa- 
sion of his writing his composition, and upon the occasion of his 
re-writing it—for re-writing is a fundamental part of the process 
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of teaching composition, else how shall the pupil ever learn to 
eliminate his errors and habits of carelessness? Double penalties 
should be imposed for failure to correct a mistake in re-writing. 
The table of marks and penalties follows: 
sp= mistake in spelling; 5 per cent off. 
g=mistake in grammar; 5 per cent off. 
C= mistake in capitalization; 5 per cent off. 
O= an omission; 5 per cent off. 
p= mistake in punctuation; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
K= awkward or improper diction; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
= ambiguous or obscure diction; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
= repetition or redundancy; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
W= weak or ineffective phrase; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
= loose or incoherent construction; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
= a mistake in sentence structure; 10 per cent up. 
= begin new paragraph; 5 per cent up. 
No {= combine into one paragraph; 5 per cent up. 
Fact= misstatement of fact; 5 per cent off. 


The first four of these seem simple, yet they are not always 
so; there are mistakes and mistakes; it is not as unforgivable a 
mistake to misspell “rhododendron” as it is to spell “their” 
“there” or “loving” “loveing’’; but in the long run with high- 
school students 5 per cent will not prove an unfair average penalty, 
combined with the others. Mistakes in grammar always seem to 
rank in most respects with mistakes in spelling; there is usually a 
definite rule of right and wrong; and in cases where there may be 
dispute the intelligent teacher may use the instance for special 
grading and instruction. The same may be said of the use of 
capitals; any sensible consistent rule may be adopted and adhered 
to, and the penalty will not be too great. An omission may be 
regarded as a mistake in grammar or equally as bad. 

In regard to punctuation, the greatest liberality consistent with 
good sense should be allowed. A penalty of 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent is usually enough to inflict for a careless misuse of the comma, 
but the penalty should run as high as 5 per cent for the omission 
of the apostrophe in the possessive or the persistent omission of 
the periods at the ends of sentences; in fact, habitual or persist- 
ent error should always, of course, draw the more severe penalties. 
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In regard to K, A, R, W, and L the individual judgment of 
the teacher, in accord with recognized practice, must be exercised. 
It is worse to write “‘garbage’’ for “garb” than it is to write 
“fixed’’ for “repaired”; this can easily be indicated to the pupil 
and he can be penalized accordingly. So with ambiguity, repeti- 
tion, weak phrasing, and loose connection, liberal judgment must 
interpret the use of the scale. 

The matter of sentence structure is one of the most vital and 
difficult with which we have to deal. The vice of writing subor- 
dinate clauses and phrases as sentences, though much indulged 
in by some of our more sensational magazine writers at the present 
day, should not be allowed in apprentice writers; one may explain 
to his pupils how experts may take liberties with form, much as 
their parents may do things not permitted to children; but one 
should never excuse that mistake or the equally bad “comma 
blunder.”’ Penalties in these cases should range from ro per cent 
with first-year pupils up to a sufficiently high figure to bring the 
composition below passing grade in the cases of second- and third- 
year pupils. 

The questions of paragraphing involve again a much greater 
exercise of judgment on the part of the teacher, as there can hardly 
be said to be any “rules” of paragraphing outside of dialogue. 
Nevertheless, there are essential principles of unity and coherence 
upon which well-trained teachers will not differ extremely. Ordi- 
nary failure to perceive where one paragraph ends and another 
begins is sufficiently penalized in most cases by 5 per cent, but 
for repeated failure through carelessness or failure to follow definite 
instructions the penalty should be increased. 

The last mark, ‘Fact,’ needs little interpreting. In compo- 
sitions dealing with books or authors, in themes involving exposi- 
tion, and perhaps in several other kinds of writing, this rule of 
accuracy and its penalty should be enforced. 

Now a word as to the application of the system. It involves 
labor; let no one who shirks work adopt it. Yet with a little 
practice it becomes fairly rapid and decidedly effective, satisfying 
the sense of justice and method. With the composition marked 
in red ink or pencil after the manner indicated above, it is the 
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labor of a moment only to run the eye over the marks and add 
up the total, subtracting from 100 per cent to get the basic grade. 

At this point comes in the matter of “quality.” We all know 
that every composition has or has not an effectiveness that cannot 
be measured by any of the means indicated above. Vocabulary, 
aptness of phrase, imagination, all the finer qualities of art may 
or may not be there. It is a question how far we may expect 
such qualities. It seems only fair to assume that we cannot, in 
daily practice, demand them. Therefore we shall not in grading 
make any very great allowance either for or against. Our basic 
grade must be made up on minimal essentials more or less mechani- 
cal in their nature; the final grade should not vary more than 
10 per cent one way or the other from that. Ten per cent for 
“‘quality’’ may seem small, but when one considers the fundamen- 
tal object in teaching English composition, the differences in back- 
ground, environment, and natural abilities of any given group of 
pupils, he may see that justice, honesty, and effectiveness all favor 
such a plan as that here outlined. 

And the proof of the pudding? It is not the purpose of the 
writer to burden the reader with endless—often meaningless— 
statistics. It has proved a very satisfactory method in his experi- 
ence. Its results have tallied very closely with the standards set 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. As a reader on the 
Board of Examinations, the writer has compared his method of 
grading with those of many teachers in the best schools in the 
country, and has found that in minimal essentials his standard has 
been accepted as approximately that of the other readers. In 
about one hundred cases in which the writer was called into con- 
ference with other readers over doubtful cases, the final grade 
agreed upon for the examination was either the writer’s or within 
5 per cent of it. This merely tends to show that the standard 
of measurement above explained appears to be roughly, in mathe- 
matical terms, the same as that which the colleges of the country 
have set, at least in minimal essentials, for admission to the higher 
work in college. And if this accomplishment, measured by a 
mechanical and approximately mathematical system like that 
above, is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the colleges, 
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will anyone dare argue that it should still be good enough to set 
upon it the seal of high-school graduation and to send its author 
out into any other walk of life as capable of writing correct and 
clear English? No one who has any true idea of his or her mission 
as a teacher of English will consent, no matter what the labor or 
pains may be, to any lowering of standards in written English. 
Keeping one’s feet surely upon the earth need not obscure one’s 
vision. Mastery of the elements will not so deaden our pupils 
that they cannot aspire and attain to art if the God-given impulse 
of genius is in them. Meanwhile we shall do the nation and the 
world a service if we can put into the hand of each of our charges 
the tool with which he can adequately perform the ordinary func- 
tions of his life. It is to this end that this suggestion is offered as 
a possible means by which to reconcile the diverse factions in our 
national English situation, a basis upon which to meet at least 
for argument, a step toward a recognized standard and a general 
betterment of results in English composition throughout the United 
States. 
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THE USE OF COMMITTEES IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


FLORA SNYDER 
High School, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Occasionally I have found it advantageous to put a set of 
themes into the hands of a committee from the class for grading. 
I appoint a committee of four or five, at least three being pupils of 
reliable judgment. The pupils pass the themes about, each one grad- 
ing the set independently and handing his grade to the chairman of 
the committee. The chairman hands these to me in tabulated form: 


Marks BY 
Crass ROLL AVERAGE 


Sometimes he averages the grade, puts the mark on the paper, 
and hands me the separate lists of grades. The pupils mark 
conscientiously, often putting comments down with their marks, 
as “‘incomplete,”’ ‘mechanically careless,’ ‘‘ grade cut for spelling,” 
and so on. 

I do not put these marks in my grade book until after the 
themes are returned and the pupils have had a chance to object, 
if they wish. As a rule, however, there is no complaint. If there 
is, I have the individual grades and comments at hand to compare 
with the theme. If necessary, I go over the paper myself, to 
satisfy the objector. 

In making selection for bulletin board work or for the class 
paper, I have often given a committee the task of selecting the best. 
I have found this device quite satisfactory. It develops the 
critical sense of the committee, helping it later on in the criticism 
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of its own work; the class members are ambitious for a high rating 
by their classmates, and are willing to work for it. 

Committee work is also of value in our English club organi- 
zations. The Friday English Club, for the purpose of oral and 
written compositions, is a settled institution in our high school. 
The program committee assigns the work, bringing the programs 
to me to be O.K’d before presenting them to the club. The com- 
mittee is much more adept than the teacher in ferreting out talents 
along varied lines. We have had two almost gifted versifiers thus 
brought to light. The travels and interests of the individual club 
members are invariably brought out. One boy—apparently one 
of the laziest and most hopeless in school—through a committee 
of his chums, was discovered to be an embryo naturalist of rather 
unusual experience. He brought his collection of birds’ eggs to 
school one Friday and gave a talk on the nesting habits of the birds. 
The club, being small, gathered around the collection, examining 
it and asking questions. The same boy afterward was able to give 
good talks on “How to Get a Collection of Moths,” “My First 
Night in the Open,” and various trapping experiences, including 
methods of trapping, hunting laws, and habits of the animals. 

Moreover, the committee will take time, which the overworked 
English teacher cannot always find, to follow up these individual 
bents and to provide material otherwise for interesting programs. 
One committee made a study of the American Magazine, having 
an occasional story and the better type of articles either read or 
reviewed. Its judgment in choice was verified by the interest of 
the listeners, and by an occasional discussion which resulted. 
Another committee spent an hour after school poring over the 
records of the Michigan Historical and Pioneer Association for 
material for a Michigan program. One ninth-grade committee, 
fired by the success of a dramatic sketch put on by the previous 
committee and unable to find a suitable playlet, even wrote a play 
for its Thanksgiving program. In this club each committee was 
responsible for two programs, and the rivalry for originality and 
interest was quite intense. The club met in a room with movable 
chairs. One committee arranged the chairs around an imaginary 
table, and the program consisted of toasts at a class dinner in 1950. 
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Another was an Indian program. The chairs were arranged in a 
circle; each member of the club responded to roll call with an 
Indian name—the name to be his during the meeting—and the 
chairman was addressed throughout as Great Chief Wapello. 
The program consisted of Indian legends, customs, and poems. 

The committees also have a way of enforcing obedience to their 
assignments—another relief to the teacher. One class was made up 
of eight 10-A boys who had conflicts with the regular English 
section. They called themselves the Us-Fellers Club, and were as 
unambitious as their ungrammatical name sounds. But their 
Friday Club, owing to a merciless president and a merciless program 
committee, was thriving. Apparently they all understood the 
hollowness of excuses, for an excuse was never tolerated. Our 
“naturalist’’ was assigned the topic at one time, ‘‘ Reasons for My 
Political Beliefs.” He protested, with excuses to which even 
I would have listened. The other boys explained—some amusedly, 
and some impatiently—the great interest of present politics. 
When he still protested, the president dismissed the matter by 
saying, ‘‘Get your father to tell you something, then. You’ve 
got to vote in a few years, and you might as well begin to learn 
about politics now!’’ The speech was made. 

There are, of course, dangers to be guarded against. All com- 
mittees are not equally reliable. In the case of a weak committee, 
strict supervision and some suggestion by the teacher is necessary. 
The opinions of the committee and the teacher as to what would be 
fitting do not always correspond, and one is confronted with the 
problem of educating the class without dictating to them in regard 
to a maturer standard. 

The committee device, if not always in the beginning a time 
saver for the teacher, is at least an education to the pupils; it 
creates a social atmosphere of co-operation between pupil and 
teacher; and as it is tried out more fully, it becomes, indeed, a real 
help to the teacher. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A SIDE LIGHT ON DRAMATIZATION 


Much had I heard of dramatizing the classics as a method of teaching 
literature, but I passed by on the other side, for how could a burner of 
the midnight oil go on into the small hours, planning the assigning of 
parts and culling dramatic situations. How could thirty wrigglers be 
disposed of, while the other ten were rehearsing their parts? How 
could the “other thirty”” be made responsible for daily labor? If they 
wrote out a dramatized chapter and I waded through all of them, to 
the desired choice of the best, how much recitation time would be left 
after each had been assigned his part to copy from the chosen manu- 
scripts? How fast would we finish our classic at this intensive pace ? 
Where could we get a stage in a stageless school ? 

After passing by on the other side of all these “ifs’’ and “hows” 
for several years, I tried crossing the road, throwing away a few bundles 
of tradition, picking up my victims, and taking care of them. And the 
reward was joy, now as in the days of the Samaritan. 

I ceased to demand the three unities, a stage, costumes, rehearsals, 
nay, even the memorizing of parts. We were reading Great Expectations, 
and several upturned noses made me realize that drastic measures must 
be taken or Dickens would be a lost man in their libraries. I was 
giving them three chapters a day, so I chose of the three the chapter that 
had the largest number of characters in it and the most conversation. 

I divided the class into three sections and selected a bright boy as 
playwright and stage manager for the next day. He was to assign 
parts and plan all the action during study period, and use only the boys 
in his section for characters. He did not attempt to cull out dramatic 
situations or omit any of the action. Walking was included by passing 
entirely round the recitation room if necessary. Changes of scene were 
made by passing from one selected spot to another with the help of 
blackboard labels or adjusted furniture. If conversation was printed 
in indirect discourse form, it was changed to direct as they read. Some- 
times the conversation had to be improvised. They brought whatever 
they liked from home to help carry out the action. The only prepa- 
ration I had to make for all this was to underline the action parts in 
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my own book beforehand, so as to facilitate criticism of omissions. 
Even the selection of the chapter could have been done by them. 

The whole time consumed in class in making the assignment included 
only the selection of the manager and a suggestive question or two to the 
“other thirty” about the other two chapters, which they were to prepare 
and report on very briefly, before the dramatization began each day. 
There was time after the “play” for criticism of the good and bad points, 
and the “‘audience”’ were graded on the intelligence of their criticisms. 
By giving the three sections successive opportunities, in three days, 
nearly all had performed, and there was a pleasant rivalry between the 
sections as to which could put on the best show. 

The improvised conversations were one of the most interesting 
phases of the work and proved difficult for the unimaginative. After 
the book was finished, Wemmick’s wedding was played by an “all star 
cast,”’ taken from the different sections, and brought down the house. 
Since the purpose of literature work is to create a taste for more, the 
large vote of the class for more Dickens was the only testimonial my 
change of method needed. 

KATHERINE G. WIGHTMAN 


CRANE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


THE EXAMINER’S CATECHISM 
D. PRACTICE 


Should specific tests be devised to measure power to organize ? 

What can be done to break the habit common among teachers of 
writing out examination questions without due reflection on their 
educational value ? 

Is it necessary to depend upon examinations as a means of systema- 
tizing knowledge through a review of the whole field passed over in a 
course ? 

Should examinations for review be associated largely with the critical 
conditions of term or course grading ? 

In giving examinations merely as tests, would it be judicious to give 
them only in doubtful cases ? 

Should examinations be made a test of ability to react to a new 
situation or to react to an old situation ? 
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What should be the relation between frequent or occasional short 
examinations and the final examination at the completion of the course ? 

Should examinations be given at the completion of each definite unit 
of work ? 

Should the general approach to the final examination be through an 
articulated series of tests covering related units of study ? 

To what extent should students be made to anticipate the tests that 
are to be made on examinations ? 

Should examinations be previously announced in the same manner 
that lesson assignments are made ? 

Is it advisable before giving examinations to warn children definitely 
as to the time of the tests and as to their nature ? 

How can the teacher determine in general the proper length of a test 
relative to the time allowed ? 

Should specific tests be devised to distinguish between speech habits 
and mental ability ? 

To what extent should the teacher of composition make use of 
substitutes for examination; e.g., grading papers written in other 
subjects ? 

Should the examiner make distinctions between understanding and 
appreciation in preparing examinations in literature? How can the 
examiner best make such distinctions ? 

Should tests of appreciation in literature be evaluated also as tests 
of power in composition ? 

Should examinations in literature be largely given to test appreci- 
ation? Ifso, how should the unimaginative, unliterary type of student 
be rated relative to the responsive literary type? Do such examinations 
tend more to discourage than to encourage unliterary types of students ? 

In what connections should examinations in literature be given to 
test the mere memory of historical and biographical details ? 

Under what conditions are oral examinations practicable ? 

Should specific tests be devised to measure or definitely indicate 
ability to control given social situations through the agency of language; 
e.g., “reaction tests’’ to indicate ability to deal diplomatically or tact- 
fully with given situations of social import ? 

Should specific tests be devised to measure or indicate social poise 


in language activities of various kinds ? 
C. C. CERTAIN 


Cass TECHNICAL HiGH SCHOOL 
Detroit, MIcH. 
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EDITORIAL 


Competent teachers were never rarer than at present. Breaks 
in the ranks have occurred everywhere, and so far as they have 
been filled at all it has been by means of persons 
naturally ill-fitted to the task of teaching or at least 
with inadequate academic and professional training. The situa- 
tion as respects suitable preparation was never ideal, but it has 
become a veritable scandal. And still the defection of the choicest 
spirits continues. 

What is to be done about it? Arouse the public to the danger, 
of course. Increase salaries. Dignify the profession. Multiply 
and improve the agencies for training would-be teachers. Enlarge 
the facilities for work. But what of the immediate future? The 
children now in school cannot wait till the slow passage of time 
brings all of these desirable improvements to pass. 

The answer is, provide supervision—adequate direction and 
guidance by the trained and fit. Appoint leaders and let them 
lead. This is the method of social and industrial organizations in 
general and it must become the method of education. We have 
depended too long and too naively upon the mere individual initia- 
tive and judgment of the inexperienced and the moderately or even 
poorly informed. The young college student fighting it out in the 
log schoolhouse at the crossroads is a romantic figure but only a 
figure of the past, not a model for the schoolroom of the present. 
The affair has become utterly different. 

Supervision is the remedy for poor teaching—supervision that 
is not mere dictation but constructive and inspiring leadership, 
a leadership that comes into intimate contact and responds with 
versatility and the wisdom born of experience. Such leadership 
it is the pressing business of school authorities to provide for. 
The able must be sought in their classrooms and given opportunity 
and responsibility for shaping and directing sufficiently in detail 
the instruction in each subject. English particularly, because of 
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its universal application, requires now as never before adequate 
oversight in schools of every grade in city, county, state, and 
nation. 

Those who realize this will work in season and out of season to 
bring it about. They will foster courses in the technique of super- 
vision in our summer schools. They will discuss this topic at their 
educational conventions. They will talk about it to school authori- 
ties and write articles on it for the public print. And their efforts 
will bear fruit, for supervision is obviously the only remedy for a 
bad state of affairs which requires speedy and effective reform. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The National Education Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Salt Lake City, July 4 to 9. As in previous years, a special session of 
the National Council of Teachers of English will be conducted in con- 
nection with the convention of the National Education Association. 
This will probably occur on Wednesday, July 7. The principal topic is 
“The Teaching of American Ideals.” It is expected that the following 
will be among the topics and speakers: 

“Tdeals Through Literature,’”’ Professor W. R. Davis, Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington; ‘‘Ideals Through Composition,” 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, of Spokane, Washington; “Ideals Through Class 
Management,” Professor J. W. Searson, State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; ‘“‘Interschool Correspondence,” Superintendent 
J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Council will also unite with the Library Department of the 
National Education Association in a joint session. The representatives 
of the Council will be Mr. H. E. Fowler, of the State Normal School at 
Lewiston, Idaho, and Professor Allen Cross, of the State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. The entire library program will be of 
interest to English teachers. 

This special summer session of the Council, while it does not offer 
the same opportunities as the annual meeting in Chicago in November, 
will nevertheless bring together a considerable body of the leaders. 
Anyone who can make it convenient to attend will be more than repaid. 
The topic chosen for the session is perhaps the most important that 
could be considered at the present time. The speakers are among the 
best-known teachers of English in the West. No doubt many who find 
it impossible to make the long trip to Chicago will take advantage of 
the fact that the Council comes to their doors. 


W. HATFIELD, Secretary 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 


The keynote of the enthusiastic sessions of the fifth annual meeting 
of the Council of English of the Inland Empire, which was held March 31, 
April 1-2, 1920 at the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in conjunction with the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, 
_ was organization, vitalization, Americanization. 

In the organization which was secured through the comprehensive 
reports of the committees on the minimal essentials in English in the 
elementary school and in the high school, and on literature in the high 
school, another round in the ladder toward the goal of “the best English 
in the United States’ was passed. ‘Accuracy first”? was the basis of 
Mr. O. B. Sperlin’s report on ‘‘ Minimal Essentials in English,”’ which, 
except for some minor changes and additions, was adopted for publication 
as a standard (in the character of a textbook on mechanics) for the high 
schools in Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Says Mr. 
Sperlin: 

Why not accuracy first? We have tried spontaneity, facility, first; 
and still we are disgraced by the illiteracy we have produced. We have tried 
literary appreciation first; we have produced neither literary appreciation nor 
literacy. We cannot require spontaneity—that would be an absurdity. 
We cannot require literary appreciation in original composition, for the large 
majority would be doomed to failure. We can require accuracy; it has been 
to our shame that we have not required it. Then why not accuracy first, 
in the hope that other desirable ends may be added ? 


“Accuracy first” calls for a definite plan which is outlined in Mr. Sper- 
lin’s ‘Minimal Essentials.”” This will effect material changes in the 
courses of study in the four states of the Northwest. 

A similar report on ‘English in the Elementary Schools,” by Mrs. 
Lillian E. Smith, adopted by the Council for a year’s trial, defined the 
work for each of the eight elementary grades. This report points 
clearly to a rapid articulation between the work in the grades and in the 
high schools. “Ordinary accuracy and conventional correctness,” 
Mrs. Smith reiterates, “are the subjects that should receive the most 
attention.” 

A preliminary report on ‘Literature in the High School,’’ presented 
by Mr. L. C. Robinson, the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
extends the Council’s general statement “that courses in literature in 
the high school should emphasize most strongly the intelligent appre- 
ciation of literature itself and make use of the parts of literary history 
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only as they will assist in the interpretation of the literature,” and offers 
recommendations for the formulation of the course of study in literature 
for each of the several grades. 

The ‘“‘cap sheaf” in the work of the Council was the discussion on 
Americanization, following the annual luncheon, at which the president, 
Mr. W. J. Sanders, presented Professor H. R. Driggs, of New York City, 
and Professor W. R. Davis, of Whitman College. 

Professor Driggs said in his talk on “Literary Development in 
the West”: 


The problem of Americanization looms large. For example, in the shadow 
of Old North Church, Boston, a population 99 per cent Italian exists. It 
should be dominant in the thoughts of a// teachers to instil ideals of American- 
ism in these students. The responsibility of the problem is on English teachers. 
In the linguist’s side is the expression of ideals. The problem is deeper than 
the salute to the flag. We must come out of the clouds. If we are going to 
make Americans of these boys and girls, we must get down to them; we must 
get down to basic things; we must recognize basic principles in the changing 
application of them. Much of our current literature is commonplace, but we 
find nuggets in it—we find diamonds in the dirt. The business of the English 
department of schools is to recognize them; the finest thing is to cultivate 
authorship. The problem is bigger than formalities. Students must be 
taught to express ideals in splendid forms of literature. Our schools have too 
often failed to recognize literary talents in English. We have beautiful 
stories dying every day. Our West is being developed by the “ Pullman Car” 
methods; it must be developed by literary endeavor. 


Professor Davis said in the course of his talk: 


“The spotted actuality and golden reality” of life in the literature of the 
middle ages is found in the American literature of today. It is better that our 
young people get it from literature than from the daily newspapers, because 
in literature they see the better side of life interpreted. The “golden realities” 
are found in Whittier, Masters, Lowell. The ideals of American life that are 
set in the English Bible—ideals of right—are part of the basis of social and 
political reform to adjust conduct to human situations. In American literature 
the administration of the ideals upon manhood are expressed. It is good to 
bring it into the lives of our young people that they should undertake a man’s 
job to carry out the ideals of Americanism that are in American literature. 
American life today is tremendously in need of the ideals in American literature 
if we are going to carry them on. 


Two things to be done with the work in English are to organize 
and to vitalize. This work of the Inland Empire Council of English 
is a constructive movement. Vitalized English must be the problem 
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now that the material is organized. ‘Another year rich in the promise 
of further achievement lies before the teachers of the Northwest. Let 
us not be weary in well doing,” is the characteristic challenge of the 
retiring president, Mr. W. J. Sanders, of the North Central High School, 
Spokane, who has led in the work which has been accomplished with 
gratifying results during the past year. 

The officers and committeemen elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: president, Mr. O. B. Sperlin, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
Washington; vice-president, Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, Stevens School, 
Spokane, Washington; secretary-treasurer, Pearle Elma Anderson, 
the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. 

Professor H. G. Merriam, University of Montana, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, was appointed chairman of the Committee on English in Normal 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities to fill Professor Coffman’s unexpired 
term of two years. Mr. L. C. Robinson, the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, was appointed to fill Mr. Sperlin’s unexpired term 
of one year. Mrs. Smith was reappointed chairman of the Committee 
on Elementary English for three years. 

Professor H. E. Fowler, State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, is 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, which has just been organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The eighth annual meeting of the West Virginia Council of Teachers 
of English was held April 16 and 17, 1920, in the high-school auditorium, 
Huntington, West Virginia. Mr. Walter Barnes, of the Fairmont 
Normal School, president of the Council, presided. 

With one exception, that of the address of Professor Robert A. 
Armstrong, the following program was presented: April 16, 1:30 P.M.: 
“Problems of Junior High School English,’ Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College; ‘Solving the Problem of the Failure in English,” 
Miss Bertie Backus, Huntington High School; Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Better English Campaign, discussion led by Miss M. 
Mae Neptune, chairman, Wesleyan College; Round Table discussion, 
“The State Course of Study in Junior and Senior High-School English,’’ 
led by Miss Virginia Baker, Charleston High School. 8:00 P.m.: 
“Training Teachers of High-School English,” Professor Robert A. 
Armstrong, West Virginia University; ‘Appreciation of Literature,”’ 
Dr. Briggs. April 17, 9:30 A.M.: ‘Some English Problems as a Super- 
intendent Sees Them,” Mr. C. L. Wright, superintendent, Huntington 
Schools; Round Table discussion, “Socialized Literature,’ led by 
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Miss Mary B. Fontaine, vice-president of the Council; ‘Some Further 
Values of Literature,” Dr. Briggs; “‘ Where Do We Go from Here?’ 
Some English Problems Which the English Council Should Solve,” 
Mr. Walter Barnes, president of the Council. 

Miss Neptune reported the observance of two better-speech weeks, 
one in November, 1919, and one in February, 1920. On motion, it was 
voted to continue this committee with power to appoint one member in 
each county in the state to work through the county institutes to arouse 
interest in the movement. 

The Committee on the Revision of the State Course of Study in 
High-School English was continued. This committee consists of 
Virginia Baker, high school, Charleston; Mattie Baber, Junior high 
school, Huntington; Winifred Cruikshank, high school, Richwood; 
Gertrude Roberts, high school, Fairmont; Jessie Tresham, high school, 
Harrisville; W. H. Wilcox, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins; Maud Yoak, 
high school, Clarksburg. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Mr. W. H. Franklin, Marshall College, Huntington; vice-president, 
Miss Mary B. Jeffers, high school, Charleston; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Helen L. Keever, high school, Parkersburg. 

The next meeting of the Council is to be held in Parkersburg in 
October in connection with the State Education Association. 


HELEN L. KEEVER, Secretary 


A CHICAGO SPEECH CONFERENCE 


On February 6 and 7, 1920, a conference was called by the American 
Speech Committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club for the purpose of 
discussing informally the results of the national celebration of American 
Speech Week, healthy signs of interest in the speech movement on the 
part of the general public, and methods which schools, clubs, and busi- 
ness people are using for continuing speech improvement throughout 
the year. Among the speakers were Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, of the 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan, secretary of the American 
Speech Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English; 
Mrs. Charles S. Clark, president of the Council of Club Presidents of 
Chicago and vicinity; Miss Ida Mighell, principal of the Bryant School, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Bertha Andrews Holbrook, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Wisconsin; Mr. C. R. Rounds, of the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Professor R. D. T. Hollister, of the 
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University of Michigan; Mr. C. S. Pendleton, of the University of 
Wisconsin; Mrs. James Fletcher Holroyd, Drama League representative, 
American Speech Committee, Chicago; Mrs. Anne Faulkner Obern- 
dorfer, of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, Chicago; 
Mrs. Hyde W. Perse, Chicago Woman’s Club; and Mrs. Grace William- 
son Willett, also of the Chicago Woman’s Club. Mrs. Katherine 
Knowles Robbins, chairman of the American Speech Committee, 
presided throughout. 

The reports and suggestions of the various speakers were most 
stimulating and encouraging. Miss Crumpton pointed out the need 
of popular articles on speech which may be printed as pamphlets, and 
of the extension of classes for speech improvement in the stores, like 
the classes established by Marshall Field & Company in Chicago and 
the Marshall & Illsley Bank of Milwaukee. Mrs. Clark stated that 
the presidents and program chairmen of seventy clubs in the vicinity 
of Chicago will spend two months upon a course in public speaking 
particularly adapted to their needs as presiding officers. The National 
Motion Picture League is issuing a bulletin in which errors and slang 
in the reading-matter of motion pictures are pointed out. The parent- 
teacher associations of Illinois are planning definite co-operation with 
the schools during the coming year. 

Of special interest was the point made by Miss Mighell that in our 
foreign communities elections are now controlled by hyphenated politi- 
cians who gain their power by diligently extending the foreign languages 
and using the foreign newspapers as the organs of their control. Foreign- 
ers come to America generally desiring to acquire English and become 
Americans. These good intentions are frustrated, however, by men of 
their own race who selfishly seek their own aggrandizement. The 
remedy lies in educating the people in the language of our country. 
Among the materials available for this purpose is a series of brief daily 
lessons prepared by Mr. C. R. Rounds and published in the Milwaukee 
Journal. Reprints may be had. 

Speaking of what the public wishes to know about the Better Speech 
Movement, Mrs. Willet suggested, first, that an audience wishes to be 
assured that the speech movement is not a highbrow movement but a 
practical one in which all may share. It is for adults as well as for 
children and relates to matters of simple clearness as well as to slang and 
errors in grammar. Everyone wishes to hear evidence as to the attitude 
of business men as well as that of club women, school authorities, and 
teachers. Club women are eager for guidance in public speech and in 
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parliamentary procedure. Among the practical devices which prove 
effective is the organization of a “Do Without Club,” the members of 
which pledge themselves to give up one useless or incorrect expression 
each week. 

One of the most delightful features of the conference was an exten- 
sive exhibit of posters provided by the Chicago Committee, the Wis- 
consin Committee, and the Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, of which Miss Edith Erskine, of the Harrison 
Technical High School in Chicago, is chairman. Miss Erskine is able 
to assist a limited number of societies who wish to arrange a similar 
exhibit. 

AMERICAN SPEECH COMMITTEE 
Cuicaco WoMAN’s CLuB 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS AS A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR 
SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 

During the war the Department of Junior Membership of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was organized in order to enlist the patriotic services of the 
children of America. It made its appeal primarily through the schools 
and soon developed into a nation-wide popular movement. Auxiliaries 
by thousands sprang into being, and a very extensive and well- 
co-ordinated organization was developed covering the whole of the 
United States, Western Europe, and Asia Minor. 

Since the signing of the armistice the Junior Red Cross, as this 
department of the American Red Cross is popularly known, has continued 
as a relief organization, raising thousands of dollars to aid the children of 
countries affected by the Great War. These were and are now being dis- 
tributed through various European centers of the Red Cross, such as Flor- 
ence, Prague, Belgrade, Cettinje, Warsaw, Riga, Athens, Constantinople, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, under the direction of thecentral agencyat Paris. While 
traveling back and forth among these centers some of the representa- 
tives of the Junior Red Cross conceived the idea of interschool corre- 
spondence, and some preliminary plans were made for such correspondence 
between school children in America and those in England. Meanwhile 
various groups of pupils, both those connected with the Red Cross and 
those working through other organizations, began the exchange of letters, 
postcards, and other similar expressions of interest and good will. It 
became evident that there was a real need for direction by an interna- 
tional agency of what promised to be a most valuable interchange 
between American children and those of other countries. 
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It is now announced that the Junior Red Cross will undertake to 
act as a clearing-house for both intersectional and international school 
correspondence. That is, it will undertake to assist classes in an Ameri- 
can school to exchange letters, pictures, and handicraft with schools of 
other countries and also with schools of other sections of our own country. 
It will organize at the central headquarters of the American Red Cross 
in Washington a bureau amply equipped to provide the necessary 
- information and guidance and direct the actual exchange of letters, 
school papers, photographs, scrapbooks, handwork, etc., and keep 
adequate records of correspondence and of all exchanges. Working 
through the head educational officers in the various foreign countries, 
it will undertake to interest the teachers of those countries in the possi- 
bilities of correspondence with American schools. In the same way, 
through the publications of the central office and through the bulletins 
of the divisional headquarters in the various parts of the United States, 
it will bring home to American teachers the possibilities of such corre- 
spondence. 

The benefits to flow from interschool correspondence need little 
exposition. In the first place a definite motive for a very useful type of 
composition is provided for all classes in the study of English or some 
other language. In the second place a large amount of useful informa- 
tion is sure to result from concrete accounts of life and activities in other 
lands. Not only may the English classes, for example, in American 
Schools draw on the entire range of experience of the pupils, but other 
classes as well, such as those in art, manual training, domestic science, 
and geography. The necessity of employing the best possible forms 
and of maintaining a certain uniformity among the classes of a school 
will react most favorably upon the language training of the whole 
institution. Underlying all, moreover, will be the sense of brotherhood 
and of service, the development of a civic consciousness, of an American- 
ism with the world-perspective, which is so greatly needed and so clearly 
possible at this time. 

The scope of the proposed correspondence will include, as indicated 
above, any and all classes in schools of all grades below the college. It 
is expected, moreover, that many teachers will avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by the Junior Red Cross for putting in touch with 
each other instructors having common interests. Not the least valuable 
aspect of the comprehensive program which is being outlined is the 
possibility of widening the range of the teacher’s contacts and influence. 

The Junior Red Cross is publishing a series of bulletins giving all 
necessary information concerning its work in general and the activities 
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of each of its principal bureaus. Anyone who is interested should 
write to Mr. James N. Rule, director of Junior Membership, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 

The editors of the Elementary School Journal have performed a 
needed service in bringing together in the April number several articles 
presenting the arguments for and against the Smith-Towner Bill for a 
federal department of education, together with the text of the bill itself. 
The articles embody the substance of a series of addresses presented 
before the Society of College Teachers of Education at its annual con- 
ference held in Cleveland in February in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association. Speaking 
of pending federal legislation, Mr. Samuel P. Capen ventured the asser- 
tion that only three educational bills are likely to pass at the present 
session of Congress. These are the Wadsworth Army Organization 
Bill, carrying the provision for universal military training; the Kenyon- 
Vestal Bill for Americanization and the Eradication of Illiteracy; and 
the Fess Bill for the Rehabilitation of Industrial Cripples. Mr. George 
D. Strayer explained why we need a secretary of education. He thinks 
the present public school system too weak to cope with the problems 
which lie before it. The Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
of which he is chairman, has gone carefully over all the main features 
of the present situation and is responsible for the provisions of the 
Smith-Towner Bill. This will provide funds for the equalization of 
educational opportunity and will encourage the states to arrange ade- 
quate programs of teacher training and school development. Mr. W. P. 
Burris, on the other hand, opposed the federal department. He pointed 
out that cabinet officers are political appointees, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any of the federal departments at Washington is at present 
inclined to take teachers seriously. There is grave doubt, therefore, 
as to whether educational leaders could expect to influence to any great 
extent the policies of a department of education even if it were created. 
To meet these and other difficulties Mr. Charles H. Judd would amend 
the bill. In its present form it evades certain important issues, particu- 
larly that of vocational education. This should be brought under the 
same control as other phases of education. In all probability the 
appropriations called for have not been sufficiently checked up by 
extended investigation. There is also a possibility of grave misappli- 
cation of the provision for partial payment of teachers’ salaries. There 
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should therefore be a complete recanvass of the ground that was covered 
in haste by too small a group of people in the emergency of the war. 


ASSOCIATIONS OR UNION ? 


Probably no address delivered at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence aroused more interest than that by 
Lotus D. Coffman, dean of the department of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He opened his address with the pointed question, 
To what kind of organization shall teachers belong? Shall they join 
the American Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or shall they maintain an independent or- 
ganization of their own? Proceeding to the answer, he pointed out 
that the unsettled conditions of the country are well calculated to 
support the program of the American Federation of Teachers. Living is 
difficult, the public is slow to take action, and labor extends a welcoming 
hand. Certain distinguished educators, among them Professor Dewey, 
moreover, believe that affiliation with labor will give teachers faith in their 
calling, faith in one another, and the recognition that they are the 
servants of the community. It should be remembered, however, that 
teachers are not laborers in the ordinary sense of the word. They are 
social servants and belong to a profession. The purposes, methods, and 
problems of organized labor are essentially different from those of 
teachers. Labor, moreover, urges the equalization of pay for the same 
positions regardless of relative efficiency; it uses the strike as its weapon; 
and its methods intensify class spirit and class antagonism. It is neces- 


‘sary to distinguish between private work and public service. There is 


the greatest danger of a lowering of professional standards among 
teachers. Most important of all, if democracy is to be safe, the teachers 
of our future citizens must be able to remain free from class prejudice as 
professional public servants, must see the justice of the claims peculiar 
to any class, and must labor to dispel ignorance and cultivate the unself- 
ishness which makes class disputes impossible. The proper organization 
to further these ends is one lying wholly within the teaching body itself. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

A useful review of recent books for children is included in the Bookman 
for May. The author, Annie Carroll Moore, gives a large portion of her 
space to an account of Hilda Conkling’s Poems by a Little Girl, which, 
she thinks, has a freshness of appeal which is altogether unusual. On the 
whole she seems to find the offering not especially attractive especially 
as regards books of travel, history, and biography. Such books are, 
for the most part, deadly dull and will signally fail to enlarge the under- 
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standing, deepen the sympathies, and appeal to the imagination of the 
children as they are expected to do. 
SCALES AND TESTS 

Attention is again called to the new Journal of Education Research. 
This periodical undertakes to present in a popular form the results of 
investigators and scale-makers in the field of education. The April 
number, for example, opens with an article by Mr. W. W. Charters, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, on constructing a language and 
grammar scale. His main point seems to be that a scale should be made 
up of sentences upon which the child is to exercise his judgment as to 
whether they are right or wrong. Primary teachers will be interested 
in a group scale of intelligence for use in the first three grades, description 
of which is presented by its author, Mrs. Luella W. Pressey, of Indiana 
University. This is intended to enable the teacher to place children 
_ more accurately with regard to their respective abilities when they enter 


school. 
THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


An unusual presentation of the work of the school librarian appears 
in the Leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of English for 
April. It is from the pen of Miss Marion Lovis, librarian of the Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Washington. Following the plan of giving an 
account of a schoolday’s activities, she tells how pupils gather at the 
library door before it is open in the morning, come in streams to ask 
questions of the librarian, continue even during the lunch periods, and 
descend in a deluge at 2:40, when the schoolday closes. Finally a 
number remain to work out their problems with the aid of reference books. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Visual Education is the title of a new magazine published by the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, the president of 
which is Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago. 
Address 327 South LaSalle Street.—Of more than usual interest is the 
volume of Proceedings of the Educational Congress conducted by the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, 
November 17-22, 1919. Besides a number of addresses of general 
educational interest, summaries are given of the papers and addresses 
of the two half-day sessions of the English Section, which passed a series 
of resolutions. Address the office of the Commissioner, Thomas E. 
Finegan.—The Annual School Report of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
contains several sections relating to the work in English and to school 
libraries. Address Superintendent Samuel Hamilton, Pittsburgh. 


REVIEWS 


A GOOD BOOK IMPROVED 


The Constitution itself must occasionally be amended; and Woolley’s 
Handbook' has at last been revised. That a revision has been needed 
most teachers will agree, for the first edition appeared as long ago as 
1907. Through access to Woolley’s private notes and comments and 
as well, of course, to his later publications, the reviser, Professor Edward 
H. Gardner, has had an opportunity to preserve the Woolley tradition. 
And the Woolley tradition has, in fact, been preserved. In size of 
volume, numbering of sections, arrangement of material, clearness and 
simplicity of statement, and rigorous adherence to a “high standard of 
precision and purity in the use of the language” the new edition is 
virtually identical with the old. 

Changes and additions have, of course, been made. A two-page 
program of study is included for the convenience of teachers who wish to 
use the book as more than a work of reference. Bold-face type dis- 
tinguishes important material. Essential principles are often more 
fully stated or more abundantly exemplified than in the former edition. 
Occasionally a comment makes a statement less sweeping than that 
found in the older volume. Notes upon words in ‘A Glossary of Mis- 
cellaneous Faulty Expressions” have been frequently and wisely 
liberalized, and a number of new words have been added to the glossary. 
In the Index, references are now made to section numbers and not to 
pages, as in the former edition. These changes will probably commend 
themselves to all teachers. 

Many instructors will regret, however, that further modifications 
were not made. Woolley’s Mechanics of Writing has an unusually 
helpful discussion of paragraphing, the essence of which might easily 
have been included in the Handbook. In the sections on letter-writing 
there is no recognition of the growing practice of open punctuation in 
heading and inside address, and only partial and inconsistent recognition 
of the “block” form. The discussion of letter-writing would have been 
further improved had the letter and envelope models been set within 


tHandbook of Composition. By C. WooLtey. Revised edition. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. 
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ruled spaces so as to indicate margins and relative positions. A new set 
of exercises should have been provided. ‘A List of Words That Are 
Often Mispronounced”’ has been revised in accordance with current 
usage; though contrary to the reviser’s statement (p. 236), at least 
alternate, apricot, Basil, Pall Mall, piano-forte, and jugular have well- 
supported pronunciations other than those indicated in the Handbook. 
Finally, brief explanations would clarify some statements that to many 
students seem arbitrary. 

There are known to the reviser only two other important manuals 
that attempt to do for the student what the Handbook attempts to do. 
One has the advantage of large type, simplicity, and ease of reference, 
and elimination of all but the most important matter. The other is 
valuable for fulness of detail. The Handbook steers a middle course 
between the bareness of the one manual and the fulness of the other. 
Woolley’s methodical arrangement, precision of expression, and general 
sanity have for years commanded the respect of all teachers. The new 
edition preserves the excellent qualities of the old. Despite the fact 
that the revision was not more thoroughgoing than it was, the Handbook 
remains, for school and college use, the leader in its field. 

STANLEY S. SWARTLEY 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Human Factor in Education. By JAMES PHINNEY Munroe. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 317. 

The social and industrial problems before us, and the education necessary to 
meet them. 

College Teaching. Edited by Paut Kiapper. With an Introduction by 
NICHOLAS MurRAY Butler. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Co., 1920. Pp. 576. $4.50. 

A symposium by various authorities on methods of instruction in college. 

A Guide to Russian Literature. By Motssaye J. Otcin. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, & Howe, 1920. Pp. 323. 

The author has sought to emphasize those writers who interpret Russian life. 

The Facts and Backgrounds of Literature—English and American. By GEORGE 
F. REYNOLDs and GARLAND GREEVER. New York: The Century Co., 
1920. Pp. 425. 

A convenient college handbook. 
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The Philosophy of Speech. By GEorcGE Wiiuis. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. 256. 

The origin and growth of language, speech and thought, correct speech, and 
kindred topics—a brief, comprehensive treatment. 

Landmarks of Liberty. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Rosert P. 
St. JoHN and RaymMonp L. Noonan. New York: Harcourt, Brace, & 
Howe, 1920. Pp. 267. 

The growth of American political ideals as recorded in speeches from Otis to 
| Wilson. 

How to Read and Declaim. By GRENVILLE KLEISER. New York: Funk & 

Wagnalls, 1911. Pp. 428. 

| Mainly a book of exercises with numerous selections for practice. 

How to Speak French Like the French. By Marte and JEANNE YERSIN. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 271. 

A book of French idioms. 

Teachers’ Manual of Silent and Oral Reading Accompanying the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Readers. By Bo.entus. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 2209. 

| Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man. By JAMES MorGAN. New edition 
with new chapters. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 350. 

Junior English Book. By Atrrep M. Hircucocx. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. 442. 

Like its predecessors, rich in exercises for practice. 

The Chadsey-Spain Readers, Books 7 and 8. By CHAR tes E. CHADSEY and 
CHARLES L. Spatn. New York: The Century Co., 1920. Pp. 357 and 
388, respectively. 

| The editors have aimed to provide more extensive and more modern reading than 

is common in books of this class. 

Standish of Standish. By Jane C. Austin. Dramatized by ANNIE RUSSELL 

MARBLE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 86. $0.28. 

: A List of Books and Articles, chiefly Bibliographical, Designed to Serve as an 

f Introduction to the Bibliography and Methods of English Literary History. 

(With an Index.) Compiled by Tom PEETE Cross. Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. 53. Paper bound. 

Report on the Physical Conditions of the Elementary Public Schools of Baltimore 

City. Bulletin No. 7 of the Council of the Allied Associations of Public 

| School Teachers of Baltimore. $0.25. 
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